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First with nimble active force 
He got on the outside of his horse! 
For, having but one stirrup ty’d 
T’ his saddle on the further side, 
It was so short h’ had much ado 
To reach it with his desperate toe ; 
But after many strains and heaves, 
He got up to the saddle-eaves, 

But now we talk of mounting steed, 
Before we further do proceed, 
It doth behove us to say something 
Of that, which bore our valiant Bumkin. 
He was well stay’d, and in his gait 
Preserv’d a grave majestic state ; 
At spur or switch no more he skipt, 
Or mended pace, than Spaniard whipt; 
And yet so fiery he would bound, 
As if he griev’d to touch the ground, 
That Czsar’s horse, who, as fame goes, 
Had corns upon his feet and tocs, 
Was not by half so tender hooft, 
Nor trod upon the ground so soft. 
HupiBras. 


i my last Lounger I exhibited a 
sort of wood-cut of a- Virginia 
knight and squire. But I could not 
find room, even in a corner of the 
piece, to introduce the picture of that 
prancing palfrey, which makes so 
gallant a shew in their adventures. 
This omission it is now my business 
to supply. GoLpsmITH assures us 
that in an-old romances a certain 
knight-errant and his horse contract- 
ed an intimate friendship. The horse 
most usually bore the knight, but, in 





cases of extraordinary dispatch, the 
knight returned the favour, and car- 
ried his horse. I am determined to 
rival this redoubtable cavalier, and, 
as the reader will perceive in the se- 
quel, have as much strength as he to 
support a steed. 

BuTLeEr, ina poem, which will not 
soon be forgotten by cavaliers, has 
very minutely described the points of 
that miserable jade which bore Sir 
Samuel Luke to the civil wars. The 
wit of Cervantes has immortal- 
ized Rozinante, and in the poeti- 
cal journal of the gay Charles Cot- 
ton he has not omitted to record the 
excellences of a certain creature, 
though not a zebra, which bore him 
over the mountains of Wales. But 
neither the author of Hudibras, nor 
the biographer of Don Quixote, nor 
the burlesquer of Virgil has surpas- 
sed in picturesque description our 


accurate advertiser from Virginia. 


As in the most delightful of romances, 
all cur attention is awakened by the 
titles of its chapters,“ The adventure 
of the windmill,” “The stupendous 
combat with the sheep,” “The par- 
liament of death,” and “ The encoun- 
ter with the lions,” so, we doubt not, 
after ages will peruse, with a more 
than ordinary degree of curiosity and 
rapture, that section of this enchant- 
ing history, which is intitled. 

A description of the horse, saddle, and bridle. 

His strutting ribs on both sides shew’d 





Like furrows he himself had plongh’d. 
A 

























pared to consider the beast as another 


‘ture, a tiny tit, on whose gentle back 


This sprightly courser, to a list of 
whose perfections we are: now sum- 
moned to attend, is, in fact, notwith- 
standing the reader has been pre- 


Bucephalus, “a small chunky bay 
lyorse, about four feet, four or five 
inches high.” We lament that the 
first feature of this des¢ription is ra- 
ther obscure. When we read of a 
small bay horse, about four feet four 
or five inches high, we have a most 
accurate perception of a Virginia po- 
ney. The idea is vivid as a rainbow, 
clear as the sun, and “round as the 
shield of my fathers.” We instantly 
figure to ourselves a horse in minia- 


we might, in spite of all our eques- 
trian terrors, mount securely, and 
ride undauntedly over all the rough 
roads, and through all the cursed ruts 
of Virginia, or any other mountainous 
region. Animated by so pleasing a 
picture, we sigh for the possession of 
such a pacing poney, by whose be- 
nignant aid we might amble along, 
indulge all the ease of a Lounger, 
rouse our torpid faculties by the sti- 
mulus of pure air and rural scenery, 
and when flight was necessary, gal- 
lop away from Care and his myrmi- 
dons! But the brightness of the 
dazzling vision. is, completely over- 
shadowed by a black mist, engen- 
dered by all ‘the murky powers of 
Obscurity and Confusion and Night. 
The luckless epithet chunky, like a 
deformed urchin in the dreams of the 
night-mare, comes cowering over the 
disturbed fancy. Our view of the lit- 
tle poney in the back-ground be- 
comes indistinct, and we awake from 
our trance, as the prophets used 
sometimes. to awaken from theirs, 
with our thoughts sore troubled. 

The word chunky, however cur- 
rent in the speech or writings of In- 
dian scholars, is so little to our taste, 
that we would not use it, if we might 
receive “a bay horse” in reward for 
our pains. Independently of our scep- 
ticism, respecting the legitimacy of 
this word, it is unfortunately but ill 
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the advertiser. We read, it is true, 
and with staring eyes, of a chunky 
horse ; but when we have finished the 
paragr ‘aph, we find ourselves enquir- 
ing whether this horse is a war-horse, 
like Job’s, or a race-horse, like the 
famous Eclipse, or a dray-horse, like 
alderman Mashtub’s, or “a genteel 
and agreeable horse,” like those de- 
picted by Geoffry Gambado. Of our 
interrogatories there isno end. We 
throw down the paper. We run to 
the barn, we run to the stable, we cail 
the ostlers, we catch each nimble 
jockey by the sleeve,andimplore them 
in the name of Ignorance to tell us 
whether such a horse be square or 
round; whether herflies, like Pegasus, 
or stumbles, like dame Dobbins’s 
blundering mare. 

We are now informed of a very 
wonderful circumstance in natural 
history, that the mane of this stupen- 
dous steed, a few months since, was 
cut close, but now considerably grown 
out, and stands erect. Wevare unal- 
terably of opinion that a memoir, res- 
vecting this phenomenon, ought 10 
be drawn.up by the Virginia philo- 
sopher, that the curiosity of the learn- 
ed world might be more fully grati- 


this Lusus Nature. 

We now arrive, but not without 
streaming eyes, at a very melancholy 
description in this unparallelled ad- 
vertisement. For Mr. B, in that plain- 
tive and tender tone which graces the 
subject, and which would do honour 
to that unfortunate peasant in Sterne, 
who-so pathetically bewailed his dead 


of his steed are lately worn off and 
his hoofs ragged ; the front one longer 
and coascr than the others, with some 
old nails remaining in the edges, his 
legs rather shaggy and dirty, not 
having been trimmed since I had 
him. We defy a compassionate man 
to peruse this paragraph without the 
rising sigh, and the starting tear. 
Nothing can be more forlorn than 
the appearance of this neglected 
and maltreated steed. “ Babylon in 





‘adapted to represent the meaning of 


ruins is not a more mournful specta- 


fied concerning all the particulars of 


ass, proceeds to declare that the shoes 
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cle” We feel inciined to write an 
Elegy, or compose an entire chapter 
of Lamentations, when we retiect 
upon the sinister fate of this chunky 
horse. Without shoes, without boots, 
and without stockings, squalid in his 
whole attire, no tokens of his former 
strength and splendor remaining, 
except a few old nails, he stands a 
melancholy monument of human in- 
gratitude ; and we cannot help sor- 
rowing for those gloomy vicissitudes 
of fortune incident both to sovereigns 
und steeds. 

With a frankness, however, which 
we could scarcely expect, Mr. B. sa- 
tisfactorily €xplains, in part, the cause 
of this dismal plight of his injured 
poney. It seems he has not been 
trimmed since he came into Mr. B.’s 
possession. Thus neglected, who 
would not make as sorry a figure? 
Let us imagine Alexander the Great, 
Julius Czsar, Edward the Black 
Prince, or Louis the Fourteenth, un- 
combed, unwashed, untrimmed, “ un- 
housel’d and unanel’d” and how 
will their towering pride dwindle! 
Dazzling as their forms may appear, 
when varnished by magnificence, yet 
the imposing air and the sovereign 
state will be lost, if the robes of roy- 
alty, like the hoofs of this horse, are 
suffered to become ragged. | 

Among other whimsical peculiari- 
ties of this extraordinary animal, we 
learn that not only his left hind foot 
is white, but his hinder hoofs ‘are 
white. This is what is termed, in the 
schools, an identical proposition, and 
Mr. B., who, from the judicious em- 
ployment of the phrase, “ J think,” 
convinces us that his powers of per- 
ception and apprehension are singu- 
larly acute, leaves us admiring him, 
not less as alogician, than as. a pain- 
ter and a poet. 

The case of this pitiful palfrey ap- 
pears to be singularly deplorable. 
He is not only ragged, and shaggy, 
and dirty, and forlorn; but, like a 
disabled soldier, has been grievously 
wounded. Two large spots attest 
that he has been a very severe suf- 
ferer, either in some charge or some | 


b 


retreat; and although his owner 
makes a “ feint” to amuse our ap- 
prehension, it is very evident that 
the undaunted breast of this chunky 
charger has been galled not less than 
the rear of Sir Peter Parker in the 
attack on Sullivan’s Island, or the 
rear of the duke of York’s army, in 
the campaign of 1794. 

But to relieve the. humane reader 
from those agonizing sensations, 
which the contemplation of such 
compiicated wretchedness must ex- 
cite, the scene is now suddenly 
changed to the familiar and the play- 
ful. In the judicious use of the figure 
contrast, Mr. B. is not inferior to 
Ovip himself. After we have been 
tortured with a doleful recital of the 
evils, moral and physical, which ée- 
girt this ill-starred steed, after the 
passions of pity and terror have been 
fully rouzed and fairly exhausted, 
Mr. B. kindly steps in to the aid of 
our fainting nature, with a gay smile 
and a jocund note, and diverts our 
imagination by that airy assertion, 
that this is the same little horse he 
purchased of Joe Childress in Rich- 
mond. My paragon of a predecessor, 
Appison, in his elegant criticism 
upon the ballad of Chevy Chace, 
mentions it as honourable to the au- 
thor, that he has followed the exam- 
ple of the ancients, in the easy fami- 
liarity of the subsequent lines. 

Sir Charles Murrell of Ratcliff too, 

His sister’s son was he; 

Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Yet saved could not be. 
But neither the ancients nor the bal- 
lad-maker can compare with oup ad- 
vertising author, who posstiede a RI 
surprising degree, the interesting 
power of describing with such viva- 
city, as to bring the object immedi- 
ately before the eye. Moreover, the 
ingenious painter, having enlarged 
his canvass, presents us notonly with 
the picture of his horse, but intro- 
duces in the fore-ground a certain 
Mr. Childress, i in such playful guise, 
that we immediately become anxious 
to be acquainted with the original. 








We haye always. entertained a very 
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profound respect for the name of Jo- 
seph. The premier of Egypt, who 
was literally the first of his name, 
was, as the religious reader may re- 
member, one of the most exemplary 
characters recorded in the rolls of 
history ; and fortunate it would be for 
some of his descendants and name- 
sakes, if they more accurately copied 
certain of his virtues. Joseph Ad- 
dison is a name dear to Wit-and the 
Graces, and Joseph Mede, a name 
not less dear to Learning. Joseph 
Spence has immortalized himself by 
his illustrations of the ancient my- 
thology ; and Joseph Butler by his 
adinirable Analogy and original ser- 
mons. One of our best friends and 
most animated advocates is a gentle- 
man with this prenomen, and from 
our earliest childhood we have che- 
rished an attachment to a certain in- 
dividual, thus called, whom we love 
as tenderly as we love ourselves, and 
with such constancy of friendship, 
that, like the conjugal affection of the 
happy couple in Horace, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula 


Nec makhis divulsus querimoniis, 
Suprema citius solvet amor die. 


To this catalogue of Josephs we are 
naturally studious to add Mr. Chil- 
dress of Richmond, especially as he 
dances before our delighted optics in 
the fairy and gamesome guise of Joe. 
We long to take him by the hand, to 
call him by this elegant and endear- 
ing abbreviation of his baptismal 
name, and to sit down on the same 
bench in the same tavern with such 
a fine familiar fellow, memorable in 
the archives of Virginia, as the some- 
ti wner of the little horse, whose 
fairy figure makes so delectable an 
appearance in this miscellany. 

Once more, Mr. B. returns to his 
proper subject, and resumes and fi- 
nishes his description of the wonder- 
ful poney. When he gallops, he lifts 
his feet very high and throws them 
down very hard, and is a coarse gaited 
horse. This is a picturesque passage, 
and we can almost hear the clatter 
of this horse’s heels, not less noisy 
than the heels of that horse which 
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Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit 
ungula campum. 
For ourselves, studious of ease, and 
lolling much on sofas, and in the em- 
braces of an arm-chair, we cannot 
help commiserating the case of the 
luckless rider upon this dashing devil 
of ahorse; who, what with his coarse 
gait, and legs now sublime in air, and 
now violently thrust to the ground, 
must agitate the hapless victim 
astride, with a concussion not less 
than that which convulsed #tna and 
the Sicilian shores, when the giant 
Enceladus turned his weary side. 
Fama est Enceladi semustum fulmine 
corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, in gentemque insuper 
Atnam 
Impositam ruptis flammam expirare 
caminis, 
Et fessum quoties mutat latus, intre- 
mere omnem 
Murmure Trinacriam. 
The furniture of this Virginia 
Rozinante is not less remarkable. 
The saddle, gorgeously garnished 
round the edges with all the brilliancy 
of red plush, must beam effulgent, 
like Milton’s moon, 
whose orb 
Thro’ optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé 
Or in Valdarno. 
Though the beauty of the bridle is 
rather injured by a piece of twine 
string, yet courage, ye ostlers and ye 
jockeys, for the buckles are roundish, 


like 





—the great globe itself, 


and are rather fluted, like the fasci- 
nating Corinthian column; and if they 
be not quite so large as a dollar, ex- 
ceed in spiendor a Roman, yea an 
American, eagle. 

The amusing ambiguity of the co- 
lours of the head-stall is not less 
pleasing than the dubious tints in 
some of the paintings in the Flemish 
school. The head-stall, says our ini- 
mitable describer, is done around with 
white and green, or yellow and red 
ferreting. Here we have four of the 
coJours of the prism, and the reader 
may take his choice. In this rain- 
bow of various hues his curious eye 








ran away with Gilpin. 


may rove from the mild and modest 
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lustre of white and green to the daz- 
zling glories of yellow and red. 

Finis coronat opus. 
Mr. B. in his peroration returns to 
his little horse, 

«With him my song began, with him 

shall end.” 
and, with a valuation proportionate to 
the diminutiveness of this tiny ani- 
mal, offers ¢wenty dollars for the 
horse, saddle and bridle, inclusive. 
We conclude our remarks with a 
wish, inspired by a love of justice, 
and of elegant composition, that Mr. 
B. may not only recover his horse, 
but his knowledge of pure and har- 
monious English. For if the first has 
been stolen, the last, it is manifest, 
has strayed. 
—centiie 
For the Port Folio. 
ON THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS. 
From tke Frenchof La Harpe. 

We have traversed the illustrious 
ages of Greece and Rome, which 
were those of the glory of human 
genius ; we have walked amidst those 
erand monuments of which time has 
spared at least enough to fill us with 
endless regret for what we have lost; 
our eyes have followed the bards of 
Achilles and Aineas along the im- 
mense career of the apopee, and we 
have joined in the plaudits of assem- 
bled Greece, when she crewned, In 
the theatre, her Euripides and So- 
phocles, and when, at the Olympic 
games, she bestowed palms on the 
boldness, the skill, the strength, and 
the music of the lyre of Pindar; the 
lyre that we have afterward disco- 
vered in the happy favourite of na- 
ture and Mzcenas ; him who could 
so easily pass from the sublime to the 
gay, and from the morals of the por- 
tico to those of Epicurus. We have 
thought ourselves, for the moment, 
Greeks or Romans, when Eloquence 
herself, under the features of Cicero 
or Demosthenes, has ascended the 
tribune of Athens or of Rome, with 
that air of grandeur which distin- 
guishes her in the ancient republics, 
and that lofty and energetic character 
so naturally imprinted on the fore- 





head of the orators of liberty, and so 
ridiculously counterfeited since, on 
those of factious servitude or hypo- 
critical tyranny. 

The muse of history has discover- 
ed herself under an appearance not 
less majestic, surrounded by all the 
heroes upon whom she bestows im- 
mortality ; but, in descending to the 
succeeding age, the decline has al- 
ready betrayed itself. The brilliant 
strokes of Lucan, all the wit of Pliny 
and Seneca, and all the. points of 
Martial, have only served to teach ys 
more profoundly, what men Cicero, 
Virgil, and Catullus were. Greece 
had nothing to glory in, except her 
Plutarch, who is still numbered a- 
mong the classics. Rome had her 
Quintilian, who defended the good 
taste of the past age against the cor- 
ruption of his own ; and, more for- 
tunate than Greece, she could still 
hold up to posterity a man with whom 
none is to be compared, Tacitus, 
who, alone equalling in height those 
who had gone before him, remained 
erect, like a colump amid ruins. 

Beyond the point at which we have 
stopped, what is to be seen? A de- 
sert and night! 

The irruptions of barbarians spread 
and thicken more and more the 
shades of ignorance and faise taste ; 
and if, in this long interval, we de- 
scry some men, through natural en- 
dowments, superior to the rest, even 
these were unable to restore degraded 
literature and the corrupted arts. 
Charlemagne, a conqueror, politi- 
cian, and legislator, connected_the 
sciences and arts with the vase 
of government by which he hop 
establish an empire that, however, 
did not survive himself. He founded 
the university of Paris; but it was 
not till long after him that it acquired 
a splendor worthy of its origin; and 
became, to all the nations of Europe, 
a model, and an object of emulation. 
—Here I involuntarily stop, my eycs 
fixed on the past, the present, and 
the future. That university no longer 
exists; that learned and noble semina- 





Ty; the most ancient in the world, the 
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mother of scicnces and arts, is now 
no more! Twenty other aniversities, 
daughters worthy of their illustri- 
ous parent, honoured and instructed 
France: they too are no more! and, 
for a long while past, whenever my 
pen happens to touch on one of those 
innumerable ruins by which we are 
surrounded, I bow myself in idea, and 
pay to their sad and venerable memo- 
ry that tribute which every one owes 
them who labours under no default 
of reason. For, what remains to us 
now, of all that is holy and venera- 
ble, but ruins; whether we begin with 
the altars, which are ruins; with the 
temples, where God is adored on 
ruins; with the tombs, where tears 
fall for the dead on ruins; with the 
retreats of virtue, knowledge and hu- 
manity, where we tread only on ruins? 
Ani I say to myself, with a sigh, 
Here, a new race, and strangers to 
mankind, have passed ; and what have 
they left behind them, except a new 
chaos, and the genius of evil, still 
hovering over that chaos, and smiling 
on the general overthrow ! 

This universal destruction is the 
work of the barbarians of the eigh- 
teenth century, who are called fAz- 
losofthers. Every thing has been pal- 
laged, ransacked, carried off; and 
bandits, unable to read, have set up 
for sale whatever they have seized 
and not understeod, scHing it in the 
name of the nation; as if the nation 
could have avowed this infamous 
prostitution. No! she has not avowed 
it; and she would see with pleasure 
the re-establishment of those univer- 
the existence of which may 
evidently unite with that of the re- 
public. I return to their founder. 

Charlemagne retarded, perhaps, 
the progress of the French language, 
by causing the public acts to be writ- 
ten in Latin, in which they remained 
till the time of Francis I. If we cast 
our eyes on the neighbouring nations, 
we see them, during nearly six hun- 
dred years, buried in the shades of 
the most profound ignorance ; and if 
we have preserved a part of the 
scattered materials which have sery- 







ed, in succeeding times, for the ree 
construction of the fabric of human 
knowledge, we owe those precious 
materials, those manuscripts (our 
only treasures before the invention of 
printing ), to the studies and labours of 
the clergy ; we owe to them the per- 
petuation of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, without which those trea- 
sures would have become useless. 
The greater part were discovered, at 
different times, amid the libraries of 
the monasteries. 

The middle of the fifteenth centu- 
ry was the memorable epoch of the 
invention of printing, that new art, 
of which the effects have manifested 
themselves so rapidly, and to such 
extent. Hence, by multiplying with 
the greatest facility the images of 
thought, there is established, from 
one end of the world to the other, a 
continual and speedy correspondence 
of reason and genius. The first works 
to which the press gave birth were 
dictated by the Latin muses, who, 
returning with pleasure beneath Au- 
sonian skies, breathed once more the 
air of their ancient country. Vida, 
Fracastor, Angelo Politian, Sadelet, 
Erasmus, Sannazar, and a crowd of 
others, again displayed in their writ- 
ings, not indeed the genius, but the 
taste and elegance of antique latinity ; 
and it was only just, that Italy should 
become the seat of this happy revolu- 
tion. It spread itself through every 
department, thanks to the beneficent 
influence of the Medici, who, all- 
powertful in Florence and Rome, col- 
lected the arts that were banished 
from Constantinople by the Ottoman 
Farms, and by that phantom of an 
empire which had long: been circum- 
scribed by the walls of Byzantium. 

The Medici had the glory: of 
marking with their name (ever dear 
to letters and the arts!) this great. 
epoch of the sixteenth century, the: 
rival of the age of Augustus. 

Italy grew rich in those ‘master- 
pieces of all kinds, which still draw 
into her bosom strangers of all coun- 
tries, and which she shews with a 





sort of national pride. She came from | 
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the shades, and appeared still living ; 
as statues which, buried for ages 
beneath the rubbish of earthquakes 
and commotions of the globe, still 
appear, at the moment in which they 
are restored to life, fresh from the 
workman’s hands. Hence that spe- 
cies of idolatry which they inspired 
at first, and which approached fanati- 
cism; so difficult is it, in every di- 


Sophonisba of Trissin was the first 
tragedy composed after the rules of 
Aristotle. But dramatic poetry re- 
mained in its infancy among these 
same Italians who, in the other arts, 
were the tutors of Europe. 

It took, however, a higher bound 
among the nations which Italy re- 
garded as barbarous. Spain had now 
her Lopez de Vega, and subsequent- 


; rection, to regulate the movements of | ly her Caldcroni, who displayed the 
f the human understanding! Scholars | invention and exuberance of the the- 


and commentators became a people | atrical genius. It was now that the 


‘ devoted to their superstition. Butis} English had their Shakespear, who 
‘ it for us to insult the memory of those | had the beauties and defects of the 
ty learned men of the sixteenth centu-} Spanish tragedians, but who rose a- 
d ry, the fruits of whose labour we|bove them by natural talent, and 
" enjoy ! sometimes attained the sublime jin 
h Under this description are not to | thought, the eloquence of the stronge-. 
of be placed Ariosto and Tasso, who,|er passions, and the energy of tragic 
= though sufficiently versed in the an- | characters. 

* cient language of the Romansto have | Portugal could then boast of having 
ke written it with success, preferred a- {given to the epopee one poet more. 
- dorning that of modern Italy, in| This was Camoéns, who, it must be 
- which they still hold the first rank. | confessed, had very little invention, 
10, Italy is divided in opinion between | but who, in more than one part of 
‘ue these two great men, like France,| the Lusiad, displayed the elevation of 
he between Corneille and Racine ; for | Homer, and, in the episode of Ines, 
da, genius, like all conquering powers, | the moving expression of Virgil. 
et, divides while 1t subjugates mankind.| The North had not yet produced 


of We shall not examine the titles of} any thing in the imitative arts; but 





sit. the two candidates, but only cite them | she signalized herself in another man- 
the as the two writers who have given to] ner, by the services she rendered to 
ty; the -Italian language all the grace] the sciences. , 
atl and all the-force of which it appears] France was at this period far from 
7 to be susceptible. able to stand a comparison with so 
ery ‘his was the era when that supple} much splendor. Descartes was not 
-ent and flexible language took all tones,| yet born, and the language had ncei- 
all- and acquired, in each department of| ther purity por correctness. The best 
ol letters, its pretensions to the admi-| productions in prose and verse were 
tend ration of succeeding ages. The au-| insufficient to give French litera- 
mith thor of the Pastor Fido rivalled that|ture that reputation which aes 
ras of Aminta, in the pastoral drama.{abroad when a language is néare 
atts Guichardini reached the dignity of} fixed. The French theatre, since be- 
“rit history ; Fra-Paolo supported the li-| come the first in the world, was not 
y of fgg Perties and the constitution of his|in existence. Amyot in prose, and 
dear [ge Country with the pen and the cou-| Marot in verse, distinguished them- 
rest, rage of a citizen, against the artful] selves, it is true, by a character nai- 
P the. fm Policy of the Roman pontificate. Ma-| veté, for which their writings are still 
chiavel belongs to this period, though | admired. But nobleness and regu- 
ster- his comedy of the Mandragora,| larity of style were merits then un- 
Avge which, in his day, enjoyed great re-| known. The stage, the bar, and the 
oun- fgg PUtation, and which, in spite of its] pulpit, had but one style, equally un- 
ith a [ae ™periections, gave the first idea of] worthy of each. 
from Mettigue and comic dialogue, as the! But our attention is chiefly excited 
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by two great men, Rabelais and Mon- 

taigne. The first naturally sprightly, 
the second naturally thoughtful; Ra- 
belais, almost always abusing his vi- 
vacity ; Montaigne suffering the in- 
dolence of reason to reach his excess 
of scepticism. The author of Pan- 
tagruel, amid much trash and filth, 
has passages abounding in satire, 
original and striking, which charmed. 
our honest Lafontaine. As to Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, on which is stamped 
his’ soul and character, it is a book 
esteemed by all who read, and even 
by those who do not. 

We approach the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when Trance at length obtained 
aname. The language now began 
to grow pure; it acquired harmony 
in the prose of Balzac, and in the verse 
of Malherbe ; but Balzac, less occu- 
pied with things than with words, fell 
into neglect as soon as he ceased to 
be useful; while Malherbe, more for- 
tunate, animating his works with the 
fire of poetry, and adoring them 
with imperishable beauties, has main- 
tained his claim to immortality. 

Good taste, nevertheless, had con- 
siderable difficulties to surmount. 
Our progress was retarded by that 
spirit of imitation which is necessary 
to the resuscitation of the arts, but 
which has its inconveniences as well 
as advantages. Amatorial poetry 
seized on those points of Italian wit, 
called concetti ; and hence that deluge 
of elaborate trifling, in which the 


lover who is least understood, is es- 


teemed for having expressed himself 
well. Dramatic poetry had the same 
ae ; and the authors most es- 
ed in this department made Mel- 
pomene declaim in epigrams and a 
play on words. Comedy, alike form- 
ed on the Italian model, was only a 
kind of dialogued romance, a series 
of incidents at once destitute of pro- 
bability and decency. 

At last, good taste opened her 
school at Port-Royal; and from this 
school came Pascal and Racine: 
Pascal, who gave us the first work 
in which the language appeared to be 
fixed, and in which it took all forms 
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of eloquence; Racine, the eternal 
model of F’rench poesy. These names 
characterized the epoch which we still 
call the age of Louis the Fourteenth. 





For the Port Folio. 
ANECDOTES 


Relative to Sf. F. Rousseau, and Mr. 
Gibbon. 


From the French. 


-Madame Genlis, when young, had 
much curiosity to see J. J. Rous- 
seau, who was even at that time 
much of a recluse: he refused all 
visits, and paid none. Madame Gen- 
lis relates that her inclination put it 
into the head of M. de * *(M. de 
Genlis, apparently) to impose upon 
her. She was forewarned that he 
designed to introduce to her, at the 
first opportunity, M. Preville, a cele- 
brated actor, who was to be disguised 
as J. J. Rousseau. But this project 
probably encountered difficulties, for 
it was never executed. 

At the end of three weeks, how- 
ever, M. de Sauvigny, whom she be- 
lieved to be in the plot, informed her, 
with great earnestness, in the pre- 
sence of M. de Genlis, that Rous- 
seau was extremely desirous of hear- 
ing her play on the harp; and that 
he would bring him the next day. 
Knowing Madame de Genlis’s wish, 
he had contrived to excite in the cele- 
brated author of Emilius, a disposi- 
tion to see and hear her ; but Madame 
de Genlis, who thought that Preville 
was to come, could scarcely keep a 
serious countenance; she pretended 
however, to be duped, and put on the 
best air she could. The next day, 
Rousseau arrived, in his chesnut-co- 
loured clothes and chesnut-coloured 
stockings, his bob wig, and all his 
well-known costume. We may easily 
|imagine the unrestrained behaviour 
of Madame de Genlis, who took the 
whole for a jest: she assures us that 
she was in the most agreeable hu- 
mour, which we can readily believe ; 
and that Jean-Jacques, was in the 
same, which was not always the case. 
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He talked, and said many good things 
on youth and music; and she gave 
Preville credit for playing his part 
with talent, with admirable nature 
and simplicity, but rather giving to 
the character too much urbanity and 
cheerfulness. 

When he was gone, an explana- 
tion took place, and Madame de 
Genlis, in great confusion, promised 
the two gentlemen who had been 
witnesses of the scene, never to in- 
form Jean-Jacques of her mistake. 
Madame de Genlis speaks of him 
in the following manner. 

‘Tl never saw a literary man less 
affected and more agreeable. He 
spoke of himself without affectation, 
and of his enemies without malice. 
He rendered entire justice to the ta- 
lents of M. de Voltaire. He even 
said, that it was incredible the author 
of Zaira and Merope could have 
been born without a soul of sensi- 
bility; but added, that pride and 
flattery had corrupted it. He talked 
to us of his Confessions, which he 
had read to Madame d’Egmont, and 
told me that I was too young to re- 
ceive from him the same proof of 
confidence. 

On this occasion, he thought pro- 
per to ask me whether I had read 
his works. I answered, with some 
embarrassment, that I had not. He 
desired to know why; my embar- 
rassment encreased; and this so 
much the more, as he fixed his eyes 
upon mine. He had little eyes, 
sunk in his head, but very piercing, 
and which seemed to penetrate into 
and read the bottom of the soul of 
the person with whom he spoke. I 
thought that he would instantly dis- 
cover a falsehood or a subterfuge ; so 
that I had no merit in telling him 
frankly, I had not read his works, 
because I was informed they con- 
tained many things contrary to re- 
ligion. You know, replied he, that 
lam not a Catholic, but no person 
has spoken of the gospe] with more 
conviction and warmth: these were 
his own words. I thought myself 
released from his questions; but he 
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asked me further, with a smile, why 
I had coloured when I spoke. I re- 
plied ingenuously, that I had been 
afraid of displeasing him. He be- 
stowed immoderate praise on the 
artlessness of this reply. It is cer- 
tain, that, in every thing, he was 
particularly charmed with nature and 
frankness. He told me, that his 
works were not adapted to my time 
of life, but that, in a few years, I 
might do well to read Emilius. 

“ He told us a good deal about the 
manner in which he composed his 
new Eloisa. . He said that he wrote 
all Julia’s letters upon pretty, little, 
ornamented paper, such as is made 
for letters and notes; that he after- 
ward folded them as for delivery, and 
then read them again and again as he 
walked, with as much delight as if 
he had received them from an adored 
mistress. He recited his Pygmalion 
by heart and on his legs, with mode- 
rate gesticulation, and in a chaste.and 
animated manner, perfectly to my 
taste. He hada very agreeable smile, 
full of sweetness and grace. He was 
communicative, and I found him very 
cheerful. He conversed in a superior 
style upon music, and was a real con- 
noisseur. 

Madame de Genlis does not, how- 
ever, leave this eulogium unaccom- 
panied by observations of a different 
kind. 

M. Sauvigny produced a comedy, 
called Le Persiflewr. On the evening 
of its first performance, a box was 
lent to Madame de Genlis, who pre~ 
vailed on J. J. Rousseau to accom- 
pany her.. He consented to go, only 
upon being assured that it was a 
grated box, on @ level indeed with 
the pit, but near the stage.. Madame 
de Genlis accuses Rousseau of hay- 
ing had no motive for attending this 
representation except that of making 
himself an object of public attention. 
She founds the charge upon this, that 
when he had seated himself in the 
box, he would not suffer the grate to 
be shut, and that, sitting at the fur- 
ther end of the box, and in the shade, 
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Be it as it may, Jean-Jacques was | 
seen and recognised ; it was repeated 
from one to another, in the pit, That 
is Rousseau! that is Rousseau! On 
leaving the theatre, he gave his hand 


to Madame de Genlis with cold po- 


liteness, and refused to get into the 
carriage with her. 

The next day, he told M. de Sau- 
vigny, who had been sent to find out 
the cause of his behaviour, that he 
would never in his life see Madame 
de Genlis again, because she had 
taken him to the theatre only to 
make a show of him, and to exhibti 
him to the fiublic, as wild beasts are 
cxhibited at a fair. 

Assuredly, we have here a morose 
and ridiculous character, and a fair 
occasion for declaiming against the 
pride of a philosopher; but if, by 
chance (for it is not rigorously im- 
possible), Madame de Genlis were 
not, on this occasion, insensible to the 
honour of having tamed so uncouth 
an animal; and if, through a degree 
of vanity, very pardonable in a young 
woman, she did any thing by which 
Rousseau came to be recognised in 
the bex, whether by making any re- 
markable gestures herself, or in 
pronouncing his name a little loud, 
would it be very extraordinary that 

Xousseau took offence? In order to 
have been remarked, was it necessary 
that he should go to the Theatre, or 
could he not have gone alone? 
Whence came it, on the contrary, 
that he so carefully avoided all op- 
portunity of receivirre applause, whe- 
ther at home, in company, or in 
public places? It is difficult to re- 
concile this with the imputations of 
Madame de Genls, who accuses per- 
haps the sincerest man that ever used 
a pen, of being wanting in sincerity, 
and going to the play only in éhe hofte 
of exciting a strong degree of atten- 
tion, and of having fallen into iill- 
humour only through vexation at the 
Failure of his design. 

Madame de Genlis relates an anec- 
dote respecting Gibbon, the historian, 
which, if not literary, at least excites 
a smile. 











“ Mr. Gibbon is a little man, enor- 
mously fat. His face is extraordinary, 
It is impossible to distinguish ciearly 
a single feature. He has no nose 
whatever, almost no eyes, and very 
little mouth. His two fat cheeks fill 
up the whole space. ‘They are so 
large, so protuberant, and so pro- 
digious in their proportions, that one 
is perplexed to see them where they 
are. Mr. Gibbon’s face would be 
easily described, were we to speak 
the truth, and vthouwt figure, .....” 

M de Lauzun, who was very inti- 
mate with him, took him to visit 
Madame du Deffant. This lady, who 
is blind, has a custom of feeling 
the faces of the celebrated persons 
who are introduced to her, in order, 
she says, to form an idea of their fea- 
tures. She did not fail to shew Mr. 
Gibbon this piece of flattering curi- 
osity, and the latter eagerly offered 
her the satisfaction she wished, ex- 
tending his whole face, with all the 
good nature possible. Imagine to 
yourself Madame du Deffant moving 
her hands gently over this large face, 
searching in vain for a single feature, 
and meeting with nothing but the 
astonishing cheeks !—During the ex- 
amination, you might have seen suc- 
cessively painted on her countenance, 
amazement, doubt, and at length, a 
sudden burst of the most violent in- 
dignation: “Here,” said she, ab- 
ruptly withdrawing her hands,“ here 
is a most scandalous jest! . .” . 

Si non é vero— 





For the Port Folio. 
THE GRUMBLERS. 
A Dialogue between a ci-devant Dealer in 
Hoop-petticoats and a Stay-maker. The 


scene 1s in the gardens of the Tuillcries, 
at Paris. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 

Dealer. (Taking a‘ seat, and ads 
dressing herself <9 the Stay-maker, 
with whem she is unacquainted.) You 
live in this part of the town, sir? 

Stay-maker. Yes, madam ; and you, 
I presume? 

Dealer. 1 was well acquainted with 
it formerly: I kept the sign of the 
Golden Hoop. 
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Stay-maker. That great shop on 
the right, where they used to sell 
hoep-petticoats 

Dealer. We lived there, father and 
son, for fifty-six years; and sines 
the revolution— 

Stay-maker. O dear, aye! Adieu 
janiers, vendanges sont faites, as the 
song says. I have suffered the same. 
I was a stay-maker, and my wile soid 
skeleton-bonnets. 

Dealer. (sighing ) When we com- 
pare those days with these ! 

Stay-maker. There is a difference, 
indeed! 

Dealer. (looking at a young lady, 
who is walking in the gardens.) Good 
heavens, what a figure! 

Stay-maker. That young lady in the 
white dress ? 

Dealer. Aye, in the month of Oc- 
tober !—nothing but linen over her 
shift— 

Stay-maker. Excclient! and they 
will dress in this manner till Janua- 
vy. 

Dealer. How she is dressed! and 
how she draws her petticoats round 
her! 

Stay-maker. It is worse than a 
pair of smallclothes. 

Dealer. (putting her fan before her 
eyes) QO fy upon her! shocking! 

Stay-maker. It is to shew the shape 
—not the stature,—but,— 

Dealer. Fy for shame! 

Stay-maker. The children, even 
the children, have caught the rage. 
—I have a little girl of six years 
old, who, playing yesterday with her 
sisters, suddenly took the tail of her 
frock, and afterward that of her shift, 
and threw them both over her head: 
—What are you doing, child, cried 
i?—-Papa, said she, 1 am draping 
myself, 

Dealer. Well, I should prefer 
that! That were coming at once to 
what they mean. 

Stay-maker. Meanwhile what. is 
the world come to? Our daughters 
and our young wives apologize for 
every thing, by saying that they are 
making themselves Greeks or statues, 
and that they drafe themselves. They 
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wear nothing but clear muslin, and 
without starch. 

Dealer. Yes, the age of starch is 
past: And yet it was so beautiful! 
W hat is to be compared with a gauze 
or a linen, well starched, and that 
will stand out like paper?—I hayea 
cousin-german, that starched for the 
ladies of the court, and now, with all 
her skill, she has not a trade to live 
by. 

Stay-maker. May I never speak, 
but the ladies now-a-days want, above 
all things, that their clothes should 
look like wet linen. 

Dealer. Wet! that is beautiful in- 
deed ! 

Stay-maker. Yes, wet; because it 
falls the better; and you will see the 
day come, when they will not begin 
the toilet with the bath, but finish it. 
When they are completely dressed, 
they will plunge into a tub of water. 
—Already, instead of curling their 
hair, do they not wash their heads ‘ 
—They will: not stop there, I an- 
swer for it. 

Dealer. True, true! the head will 
carry the rest. When we shall wear 
nothing but a shift, there will be no 
great matter in taking a dip in the 
water. 

Stay-maker. Do you foresee the 
consequence? There will be nothing 
for the laundress to do. 

Dealer. Alarming !—I have two 
daughters settled at Rapee, where 
they get their bread as laundresses. — 

Stay-maker. Think of me, then! - 
My son is a hair-dresser. You may 
imagine how the Brutuses help his 
trade! and my son-in-law is a per- 
fumer. 

Dealer. And they wear no powder! 

Stay-maker. You will allow that 
things cannot long remain thus? 

Dealer. But what is the govern- 
ment about? 

Stay-maker. How should I know ‘ 
But if stays and hoop-petticoats are 
not restored, there is an end of mo- 
rals in France. 

Dealer. That’s as clear as daylight. 

Stay-maker. The old fashions, the 
old fashions, or all is lost! 
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Dealer. I would wager that they 
were invented to keep the: women in 
order. 

Stay-maker. There is no doubt of 
it. When a young lady wore two 
large pockets, of the weight of five 
or six pounds; when she had heels 
four inches high; a good hoop pro- 
perly busked, which formed a strong 
cuirass about her; when she had a 
hoop-petticoat of six ells; when she 
had a head-dress two feet high, and 
a gown of solid materials as thick as 
leather; and when she wore, for a 
walking dress, a calash that put her 
face in a box, and prevented her from 
turning it from right to left; a bou- 
quet larger than one’s head; and, in 
her ears, girandoles of diamonds, 
larger than my hand; when, I say, 
a lady was dressed in this manner, I 
could have defied her to be as light in 
her gait, and as giddy in her man- 
ners, as the ladies of these days. - 

Dealer. In the middle of all this, a 
woman was as in acitadel. The most 
forward kept the men at such a dis- 
tance '— 

Stay-maker. Add to all this, that a 
woman in neglecting the gravest 
propriety, ran the risk, Ist, of break- 
ing her neck; 2d, of rumpling her 
starched lace: 3d, of shaking out the 
powder, and deranging the edifice of 
her amazing head-dress. Instead of 
which, now— 

Dealer. QO! they may commit 
every folly that comes into their 
heads: they are not dressed at all. 
Could you have believed that fathers, 
and mothers, and husbands, would 
have suffered them to appear in this 
manner! 

Stay-maker. For my part, I have 
nothing to reproach myself with on 
that head. When I saw corsets 
come in, instead of stays, I had but 
too clear a foresight ofthe revolution. 

Dealer. And I too.—I had terrible 
presentiments, when they diminished 
the size of the hoop-petticoats. What 
is the worst, the multitude is de- 
praved enough not to be aiflicted at 
all this! 3 


Stay-maker. Alas! There are no 
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more stay-makers; hoop-petticoat 
makers, ancient hair-dressers, or 
trimmers of skeleton-bonnets. All 
these good citizens are reduced to so 
small a number! 

Dealer. Never mind. Let us as- 
semble in a mass, to lay the matter 
before government. i 

Stay-maker. Our mass is so ter- 
ribly reduced, and we arc so old! 

Dealer. But we should have such 
things to say ! 

Stay-maker. And it would be so 
evident that we have nothing but the 
public good in view! 

Deaier. That will move them! 

Stay-maker. Let us go; let us try 
the experiment, and if it do not suc- 
ceed, the government is mad, and 
France is lost ! 

sihlhilie- 
For the Port Folio. 
A short Account of the Academy at Brahe- 
trolleburgh, in Denmarh. 

The late Count Louis Reventlow, 
a nobleman, who, in the most emi- 
nent degree, contributed towards the 
amelioration of schools, and the in- 
troduction of an improved system of 
popular education in Denmark, esta- 
blished, about cight years since, at 
his barony of Brahetrolleburgh, in the 
Danish island of Fionia, an academy 
for the education of boys, to which 
he gave the name of Bernstorffminde, 
in honour of his friend, the great and 
wise late Count Bernstorff. It is the 
purpose of this paper to convey to 
foreigners, by a succinct account, an 
adequate idea of the nature of this 
establishment, as it is supposed that 
parents or tutors, even in distant 
countries, if well acquainted with its 
peculiar advantages, may become con- 
vinced that no other similar establish- 
ment on the continent of Europe 
would be better adapted to the edu- 
cation of their sons or pupils com- 
mitted to their charge, and facilitate 
at the same time the acquirement 


of the German language. 


Every thing in the local situation 
combines to afford those fundamental 
points of education, health, and cheer- 
fulness. The buildings are new and 
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éommodious, situated in a most pkea- 
sant country, agreeably diversified by 
hills, woods, and lakes, which gl 
an opportunity for bathing and swim- 
ming: the country enjoys a pure air, 
salubrious water, and a fertile soil. 
The Reventlow family conducts 
stself the direction of this academy, 
and nominates the trustees. ‘These 
are at present the professors Oxrst 
and ViLLAUME (both advantageously 
known by several publications on 
education), and the Rector of the 
parish, a respectable clergyman. The 
teachers are carefully chosen. The 
bovs are divided in classes, as well 
with regard to education as to in- 
struction: their proficiency Is ex- 
amined publicly twice every year. 
They are taught whatever belongs 
to a gentcel education, and is neces- 
sary to prepare them for any parti- 
cular way of life in riper years. The 
Latin, English, French, German, and 
other modern languages; history, 
the elements of natural philosophy, 

















e irithmetic, practical geometry ; be- 
\- sides writing, drawing, music, danc- 
yf ing, &c. Many different kinds of 
\- gymnastic exercise may be enjoyed, 
ut nd there are abundant means to be- 
1c ‘ome acquainted with every branch 
y pf farming. The German is the 
h common language spoken at the 
e, Academy. 

id Careful to cherish a warm sense 
ie (ep! piety, combined with the funda- 
to nental principles about which all 
an he protestant churches agree, the 
‘is lergyman, who delivers the lessons 
at ind teaches the tenets of Religion, 
nt voids to inculcate, in the minds of 
its hose who are not born in the esta- 
n- plished episcopal church of Denmark, 


she 


ush doctrines as might alienate them 
rom that particular sect to which 
heir parents may belong. 

But one of the most eminent ad- 
antages peculiar to this academy 
nll. be found to be an early intro- 
uction into the best society. To 
is the nobility and gentry of the 
eighbourhood contribute ; and dur- 
§ winter the pupils frequently as- 
‘mble in the evening ‘at the castle 
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of the countess dowager, who super- 
intends and watches over the whole 
with the tenderness and solicitude 
of a kind mother. 

Boys not under eight nor above 
twelve years of age may be received 
at this academy al any time of the 
year, as soon as sufficient security is 
given for the annual renumeration of 
350 rix-dollars, Danish currency— 
about 60/. sterling, payable in yearly 
or half-yearly instalments. Of this 
sum 200 rix-dollars are paid as a 
yearly pension. The remainder is 
employed to defray the expenses of 
clothes, books, instruments, amuse- 
ments, excursions, kc. and is duly 
accounted for to the parents or re- 
lations. 

It is needless to add, that the strict- 
est care is taken of the health of the 
pupils, as well by wholesome and 
nourishing food, as by the most watch- 
ful attention to their morals, to order. 
and to cleanliness; and in case of 
sickness, by the aid of a skilful phy- 
sician. 

Letters on the subject from those 
who might desire to place their chil- 
dren at this academy, instituted and 
conducted solely for the purest ends, 
may be directed to Doctor Schmidt. 
at the house of his excellency, count 
Schimmelmann, Copenhagen, or to 
Mr. I. F. ECKARD, at Philadelphia, 
and will be answered with punctuality 
and dispatch. 

For the Port Folio. 
VARIETIES. 

Horace, in memorable words, lays 
it down as a sort of canon-law to the 
conduct of every ambitious youth, 
that arduous toil and patient suffer- 
ance are essential to the winning of 
Fame’s chaplets, and that the racer 
for such prizes must relinquish the 
extacy of Love, nor become giddy 
by the fumes of wine. Cowxry has 


some extremely pertinent and beau- 
tiful lines on this subject. 
Some : men are Fortune’s jewels, moulded 
bright ; 
Brought forth with their own fire andlight: 
If I, her vulgar stone, for either look, 
(Out of myself it must be strook. 
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Yet, I must on; what Sound is’t strikes 
mine ear? : 

Sure I Fame’s trumpet hear: 

It sounds like the last trumpet; for I can 

Raise up the buried man— 

Unpast Alps stop me ; but Pileut them ail, 

And march, the Muses’ Hannibal. 
Hence, all the flattering vanities, that lay 

Nets of roses in the way! 

Hence, the desire of honours or estate, 

And alli that is not above Fate! 

Hence, Love himself, that tyrant of my 
days ! 
Which intercepts my coming praise. 

The following sentence from Ad- 
dison resembles. the elezant and ba- 
Ienced antitheses of Dr. Jonxson.— 
Our author, in his Commonwealth of 
‘Lmazeons, observes, In short, after a 
few years, conversing together, the 
women had learnt to smile, and the 
men to ogle; the women grew soft, 

znd the men lively. 


The wags of Paris say that the la- 
dies there shew every part of their 
person but their face ; while those 
luesiest ies that used to be covered are 
displayed, the face is hid by a thick 
reil—We suppose that these ele- 
rantes shew so much that they are 
ashamed to shew their faces. 


A punster observing a person fold- 
ing some bank bills a few days since, 
remarked, “ You must be In excel- 
lent business, for I see you double 
your money very easily.’ 


It can hardly be conceived how 
life, short as it is, can be passed with- 
out many intervals of tedium, by those 
who have not their bread to earn, if 
they could not call in the assistance 
ofour worthy mute friends, the Books. 
Hforses, hounds, the theatre, cards, 

and the bottle, are all of use occa- 
sionally, no doubt; but the weather 
may forbid the two first; a kind of 
nonsense may drive us from the third; 
the association of others is necessary 
for the fourth, and also for the fifth, 
ubless to those who are already sunk 
into the lowest state of wretchedness 
and degradation. But the entertain- 
ment which books afford can be en- 
joyed in the worst weather; can be 
varied as we please ; obtgined in so- 
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‘Suckling. 





litude ; and, instead of blunting it, 
sharpens the understanding ; but the 
most valuable effect of a taste for 
reading, 1s, that it often preserves us 
from bad company. For men are not 
apt to go, or remain with disagreea- 
ble people abroad, who are always 
certain of a pleasant party at home. 
In a recent record of a New-York 
marriage, we find the following ap- 
plication of four lines from the cele- 
brated elegy of Mr. Jago, entitled 
“ The Blackbirds :” 
Hie led her to the nuptial bower, 
And nestled closely to her side ; 
The fondest bridegroom of that hour, 
And she the most delighted bride. 
This is certainly a picturesque de- 
scription of the attitude of the happy 
pair on the bridal night. But soft— 
this is a dangerous subject; for 
** Higher far, and of the genzal bed, 
With most mysterious reverence I deem.” 


—_— 
Zo Readers and Corresfondenis. 


Our friend W. will be welcomed, 
whether he chuses to sativize like 
Beileau, or write love verses, like 
We call to him with the 
voice of CATULLUS, . 

Quare quicquid habes boni, malique, 

Dic nobis volo te, ac tuos amores 

Ad calum lepido vocare versu. 


The young gentleman who has 
occasionally furnished “ The Loun- 
99 


ger” with a paper designated by the 
letter J, is requested to write again. 


We perceive distinctly that he is 


conversant with ‘polite writers, and 
that, in no servile spirit, he copies 
their style. 

To “ A Story” from the French, 
written in a different style from that 
of French gallantry, the translator 
should have prefixed the ensuing 
motto: 


Now oh your patience, gentle ladies 
al 

Nor let on me your heavy anger fall : 

’Tis truth I tell, though not in phrase 
refin’d, 

Though blunt the tale, yet honest is my 
mind. 


R. L. is urged to proceed in his 
poetical career. 
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POETRY. 
For the Port Folio. 
TO 


My sweetest,! let this verse proclaim 

At once my love, and thy lov’d name! 
Refuse why should I to impart 

In song what blessed she thou art 

(And boast it too) that keep’st my heart? 


Keep it, love ! within thy bow’r, 
Ever subject to thy pow’r ; 

Never loose it ; it would die, 
Deserted by thee, in a sigh! 

All its pride is toving thee ; 
Loving whom, it honours me ! 


Enough ! thy name is told, and here, 

Dare I not make more appear !— 

Weaving, ye, the humble line, 

Aim I now at giving mine, 

Rhyming thus, while, far away, 

Dear love, I pass thy natal day ! 
December 25, 1805. 


Why should I refuse to tell 
Her name to whom my heart is giv’n? 
Proud, with Mary doth it dwell ; 
And, lodg’d with her, is lodg’d in 
heav’n ! 


If the maid my babble blame, 

Why let her, in a spiteful line, 
Write of him she loves the name ; 

But then that name,—O be it mine! 


[The old and topeller ballad, ** Ye Gentle- 


men of England,” is more remarkable . 


for the agreeable character of its tune, 
than for novelty or sublimity of senti- 
ment, 
tation, by the author of “The Pleasures 
of Hope,” is greatly superior to the ori- 
ginal, in fancy, in fire, in dignity, and 
in grace. We deem the insertion of it 
peculiarly proper at this time, when all 


the clarions of Fame are sounding the | 
glorious names of Nelson, Collingwood, 


and Strachan. ] 


A Song, by Thomas Campbell. 


Ye mariners of England, 
Who guard our native seas, 
Whose flag has brav’d, athousand years, 
The battle and the breeze. 
Your glorious standard lwunch again, 
To watch another foe, 
And sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy tempests blow: 
While the battle rages long and loud 
And the stormy tempests blow 


But, the following spirited imi- 
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The spirits of Your fathers 

Shall start from ev’ry wave; 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And the ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake (the boast of freedom) 

fought, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As yousweep through the deep, &e. 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep : 

Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep ; 

With thunder from her native oak, 
She guells the floods below, 
As the roar on the shore, &c. 


The meteor flag of England 
Must yet terrific burn, 
’Till danger’s troubled night depart 
And the star of peace return; 
Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the tempests cease to blow; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 
And the tempests cease to blow. 





A FRAGMEN 


Yes, undisdainful, join the lighter throng: 

To chioe’s dimples ¢ give the gallant song ; 

Aim, sweet ambition, at some lucky verse 

The nymphs may long on holidaysrehearse; 

Some tuneful madrigal, that, dear to love, 

Colin may sing, and Philida approve : 

Enchantec numbers! that the weeping 

maid 

Shall murmur soft, beneath the willow- 
shade, 

With sighs-responsive, and too true a tone, 

Adding fresh sweetness, make thy voice 
her own ; 

Or, link thy name with her’s that charms 
an age, 

And Stelle’s eyes shall sparkle in thy page, 

Pour thy warm sighs through love’s im- 
passion’d lay ; 

Or, blest with beauty, thy full tribute pay: 

Yet guard thy tongue, nor with too bold 
a lyre 

Th’ uneiled Venus to expose aspire ! 

O cool devotion! © profaned charms! 

W ould’st try to paint the heav’n of Mary’s 
arms ? 

Enough for thee, if but thy finger bring 

Some kindred rapture to the trembling 
string ! 

Enough for thee, if thy too happy line 

But breathe the Kisses of those lips divine! 

Bland Zephyr thus, upon some balmy day, 

Sheds, .as he flies, the odours of the May ; 

“Around we gaze, with keen impatience 
fir’d, 

And wonder whence such fragrance was 
respir’d ! 
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Clement Marct, du ris de Madame @ Alle- 
bret. 
Elle ha trés bien cette gorge d’albastre, 
Ce doulx parler, ce clair teinct, ces 
beaulx yeux ; 
Mais en effect, ce petit ris follastre 
C’est a2 mon gré ce que luy seid le 
mieux ! 


Imitation of the above. 
Yes! she has a breast of snow, 
The sweetest voice, and brightest eyes ; 


But it was that little smile 
That made my foolish heart her prize! 





Air.—Des Trembleurs. 


Ecoutes, vicille Coquette, 

Ia petite chansonette, 

Oi ma Muse, trop discréte, 
Ne te peint qu’en racourci. 

Ne vas point faire d’esclandre, 
Avant tout tache d’entendre, 
Puis....de rage vas te pendre ; 
Je m’en moque, Dieu-merci. 


Peut-on trouver a la halle 

De poissarde qui t’égale, 

Quand, dans ton humeur brutale, 
Les deux poings sur les rognons: 
Comme un spadassin en garde 
D’une voix fauque et criarde, 
Tu provoques la nazarde, 

Et menaces les chignons. 


Sur ta platte et large trogne, 
Jamais on ne vit vergogne, 
Trop impudent Carogne, 
Car si par fois tu rougis, 
Semblable 4 vieille futaille, 
C’est le vin que travaille, 
Qui chez toi sort en rubis. 


eee wot ats 


LES FRAISES. 
Hommage a la Mode. 


j’aime tous les dons du printems ; 
J’aime les graces du jeune age. 
L.’un et Pautre ont des fruits charmans 
Dont }j’ai toujours chéri Pusage. 
Quand je vois dans notre cité 
Des fraises reprendre la mode, 
Des caprices de la beauté, 


La fraise orne un chapeau galant : 
La fraise entoure un col d’albatre ; 
Elle circule mollement 

Autour dun sein que j’idolatre. 
Des fraises leffet est heureux 

Sur un chapeau, sur une robe. 
Mais rien n’en peut égaler deux 
Que la gaze 4 mes yeux derobe. 


Premier présent de la saison, 
Trésor de la beauté naissante, 
Quand la fraise ou certain bouton 
Tombe sous ma main caressante ; 
Je suis heureux et j’applaudis 

A la mode une fois sensée , 

Par qui le nom de ces beaux fruits 
Est reproduit 4 ma _pensée. 


La fraise m’offre un bon repas 
Dans la corbeille de Colette : 
La fraise m’offre mille appas 

uand elle orne sa colerette. 
Belles! multipliez pour nous 
Ce fruit charmant, cette parure. 
Mais croyez qu’on préfére en vous 
La fraise enfant de la nature. 

[ Translations are requested. | 
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EPIGRAM. 


Joe Sprightly once courted a beautiful 
maid, 

She ask’d, ‘* Had he form’d a connexion 
in trade ?”? 

‘** Not yet,” he replied, “ but I have one 
in view, 

For I hope to become sleeping partner 
with you.” 





Martial, ii, 5. 

Believe me, old acquaintance, with de. 
light, 

I’d sit and chat with you from morn to 
night, 

But from my humble lodgings to yow 
door 

Are two good miles, two back again make 
four : 

I often find vou absent when I come, 

And often too your man says, “ Not at 
home ;” 

Two miles to see you I would gladly 
trudge, 





De bon cceur j’approuve le code. 


But four to miss you I confess I grudge. 


a, 
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